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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 


HIO ST 


Headquarters for work of the former Public Library Commission 
{(Dwill hereafter be in Rooms 332-333. 


TRI-STATE CONFERENCE 
At Fort Wayne, October 20-23 


The State Library Association of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio will hold 
a joint meeting at Fort Wayne, October 20-23, 1925. The Indiana Library 


Trustees’ Association will depart from their custom of meeting in Indianap- 
olis and will join this Tri-State Conference. 
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A LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
STATE 


A bill to establish a Library and His- 
torical Department of the State of Indiana 
was passed by the last legislature. By this 
law the library and historical interests and 
activities of the state are placed in a sepa- 
rate department of the state under one 
board. 

This department is thus co-ordinated with 
the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Department of Conservation and other de- 
partments of the state. Much interest is 
shown in the new organization throughout 
the state and by those in other states who 
are interested in state-wide library service. 
This organization is considered ideal be- 
cause the library activities of the state are 
thus brought together in one department 
co-ordinating with the other state depart- 
ments with the possibility of co-operating 
with any other department. 


There are three Divisions, each to be 
under a separate director. The former. Pub- 
lic Library Commission and the State Li- 
brary have become the Library Division of 
the Indiana Library and Historical Depart- 
ment. The work of each will be continued 
but with the possibility of even better 
service, and the assistance formerly ren- 
dered by the State Library may be de- 
pended upon for the future. The organi- 
zation and extension work will be carried 
on as heretofore. The former Historical 
Commission has become the Historical Bu- 
reau, a Division of the new Department and 
has thus been put on a more stable basis. 
The Legislative Reference Bureau is now the 
Legislative Bureau, a Division of this De- 
partment and its work continues as before. 

On May 15th appointment of the follow- 
ing members of the Board of the Indiana 
Library and Historical Department was 
made by Governor Ed. Jackson: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, Muncie, 
recommended by the Indiana Library Trus- 
tee’s Association, appointed for two years. 


Mr. William M. Taylor, Indianapolis, 
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recommended by the Indiana Library As- 
sociation, appointed for one year. 

Dr. William P. Dearing, Oakland City, 
president of Oakland City College, recom- 
mended by the State Board of Education, 
appointed for three years. 

Mr. Charles N. Thompson, Indianapolis, 
recommended by the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, appointed for four years. 

Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan, Gary, appointed 
by the Governor for a term of four years. 

At the organization meeting following 
closely upon the date of appointments, Mrs. 
Earl was made president of the Board, Mr. 
Taylor vice-president, Mrs. Sheehan secre- 
tary. 


TRI-STATE CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 
20-23d, 1925, FORT WAYNE, 
INDIANA 


The Tri-State conference, a joint session 
of the state library associations of Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, and including the In- 
diana Library Trustees Association will 
convene at Fort Wayne, Indiana, October 
20-23, 1925. It bids fair to be one of the 
most inspiring library meetings ever held in 
this section of the country. Fort Wayne, 
one of the oldest and most interesting cities 
from a historic point of view in Indiana, has 
adequate facilities to care for the seven or .- 
eight hundred library visitors who are ex- 
pected to be present at this conference. The 
city will be easy of access from all points 
in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, since six 
important steam roads, five interurban elec- 
tric lines, and fifteen motor bus lines give 
excellent transportation service. The pub- 
lic library with its branches, its school li- 
braries and its Allen County library serv- 


- ice, offers many features of special interest 


to librarians. Anthony Hotel will be the 
conference headquarters and Hotel Keenan, 
two blocks away, under the same manage- 
ment, will take care of the overflow. Both 
of these hotels, the Moose Auditorium, 
where the general sessions of the con- 
ference will assemble, the Public Li- 
brary and other public buildings where sec- 
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tional meetings will be held are all con- 

veniently located within a radius of two 

blocks. 

The program committee, the personnel 
of which is the presidents of the four as- 
sociations, Mr. Lewis J. Bailey, Michigan; 
Miss Anna M. Tarr, Ohio; Miss Carrie E. 
Scott, Indiana; and Miss Evelyn Craig, In- 
diana Library Trustee Association is 
planning to present a program built around 
the theme “The quality of library service,” 
which will be rich in practical suggestions 
especially for the librarians of small li- 
braries. At each round table and general 
session will be inspirational speakers of na- 
tional reputation, including the names of 
Glenn Frank, former editor of Century and 
recently appointed president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Mr. Charles F. D. Bel- 
den, director of Boston Public Library and 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion; Mr. Harry Franck, noted traveler and 
author; Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, editor, 
Publishers’ Weekly; Mr. Matthew S. Dud- 
geon, librarian, Milwaukee Public Library; 
Mr. Charles Hadley, librarian, Cincinnati 
Public Library; Miss Mary E. Ahern, Edi- 
tor, Public Libraries; and Carl H. Milam, 
secretary American Library Association. 
The round table leaders are as follows: 
Binding and Mending—Mary E. Wheelock, 

Bindery, Cleveland Public Library. 
Branch Libraries—Cerene Ohr, Supervisor 

of Branches, Indianapolis Public Library. 

Business and Technical Libraries—Amy 
Winslow, Head, Technical Library, In- 
dianapolis Public Library. 

Catalogers—Sara Schenck, Akron Public 
Library, Chairman of the Western Re- 
serve catalog section, 1925-26. 

Children’s Work—Elizabeth Knapp, Head, 
Children’s Dept., Detroit Public Library. 

Circulation—Flora B. Roberts, Librarian, 
Kalamazoo Public Library. 

College and Universities—F. L. D. Good- 
rich, Reference Librarian, University of 
Michigan Library. 

County Libraries—Corinne Metz, Librarian, 
Allen County Library, Fort Wayne. 

Hospital Libraries—Sarah Thomas, Michi- 
gan State Library. 
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Large Libraries—Mr. Carl Vitz, Librarian, 
Toledo Public Library. 

Order and Accession—Miss Leta Adams, 
Head, Order Department, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 

Reference—Gentiliska Winterrowd. Refer- 
ence Librarian, Youngstown Public Li- 
brary. 

School Libraries—Martha Pritchard, Li- 
brarian, Board of Education Detroit. 

Small Libraries—Julia Wright Merrill, Ohio 
State Library. 

Trustees—Miss Evelyn Craig, President, In- 
diana Library Trustees Association. 
Adult education will be discussed at the 

Round Table meeting of large libraries and 

also the small libraries. 

Thursday evening, October 22d, will be 
stunt night. Cincinnati Public Library Glee 
Club will sing, the Cleveland Players will 
present a play and the Detroit Public Li- 
brary and the Indianapolis Public Library 
will each put on a special stunt. The Fort 
Wayne Chamber of Commerce has invited 
the members of the conference to take a 
tour of the city on Wednesday afternoon 
as its guests. Visits will also be made to 
County branch libraries if enough librarians 
wish to do so. All persons desiring to make 
a tour of the Allen County branch libraries 
are requested to notify Fort Wayne Public 
Library by September 1st in order for ar- 
rangements to be made for the trip. 

Some of the important questions which 
will come before the business sessions of 
the Indiana Library Association, will be the 
report of the committee on legislation, in- 
cluding the proposed bill for certification of 
librarians; the report of the committee on 
education; the report on Special collections 
of valuable material especially for refer- 
ence use in Indiana libraries; and the re- 
port of committee on membership. 

This conference deserves a large attend- 
ance and it is hoped that each association 
will have a hundred per cent membership 
registered. We hope Indiana will meet the 
goal. 

Hotel reservations should be made early. 

CARRIE E. SCOTT, 
Pres. Indiana Library Association. 
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THE INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Indiana Library Trustees Association 
will depart this year from its usual custom 
of meeting in Indianapolis, and will join 
the library associations of Ohio and Michi- 
gan, in a tri-state conference at Ft. Wayne 
October 20-23. 

The meeting promises to be one of the 
most interesting and delightful in the his- 
tory of I. L. T. A. At the round tables, 
timely topics, that have to do with success- 
ful library administration, will be discussed, 
with the usual benefits that result from an 
exchange of ideas among persons of sim- 
ilar interests. Several nationally known 
speakers will bring messages on allied edu- 
cational subjects, and Wednesday evening 
at six o’clock at Hotel Anthony will be the 
Trustees dinner—“The meatiest of dinners, 
followed by the meatiest of speeches.” 

Every Indiana library trustee that can 
possibly arrange to do so, is urged to come 
to the Ft. Wayne meeting. If we, as board 
members, are to know the joy of a work 
well wrought, we must know something of 
library happenings outside of our own com- 
munity. Your library needs the inspiration 
that you will take home with you from this 
meeting, and your presence is needed to 
make the meeting a success, and to extend 
hospitality to the many visiting trustees, 
whom we hope to have with ts from Ohio 
and Michigan. 


EVELYN M. CRAIG, 
President Indiana Library Trustees 
Association. 


GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE TRI- 
STATE LIBRARY MEETING 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
October 20-28, 1925 


Opening Session, Tuesday, 2 p. m. 
(Miss Scott, presiding) 


Quality Values in Library Service...... 
Sadat eee naaree an dialeaieres Chalmers Hadley 
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Tuesday, 8 p. m. 
(Dr. W. W. Bishop, presiding) 
AGARBRR oS casa kek ae C. F. D. Belden 


Wednesday Evening 
(Mrs. W. R. Davidson, presiding) 
The Librarian as an Educator. .Glenn Frank 


Thursday Afternoon, 2 p. m. 
(Miss Tarr, presiding) 


Books— 
PDERUSIABI o656. 5 586:6: Se 0555 Mary D. Lemon 
MUIOCURONE SG is/ce inte seas Mrs. Julia Harron 
DUI. bis cies 50's canes Mrs. C. T. Lane 
RPBVOL 6 aisas ws sci a atone Wilma Reeve 
SUVENUCS 6 oo.0cs6ckedecacwe Mary Hughes 
Industrial............ John S. Cleavinger 
Biography......... Frederick G. Melcher 


Friday Morning 
(Mr. Bailey, presiding) 
PRAT ONS 5.0 occa ess Mr. Harry Franck 


Entertainment— 

Reception, Tuesday Evening 10 p. m,, 
Hotel Anthony Ball Room 

Two-Sightseeing Trips. Wednesday, 2 p. 
m. Fort Wayne City and Branch Li- 
braries, Allen County Library System 

Library Stunt Night, Thursday, 8 p. m. 
Detroit, Indianapolis and Cleveland 
Staff Players. 


When buying ticket be sure and ask for 
a convention certificate. 
If 250 get them everyone gets half-fare 
on the home journey. 
Each visitor will make his own reserva- 
tions at Hotels Anthony, Keenan or Wayne. 
Rooms without bath: single $2.00, $2.50 
double $3.50, $4.00 
with bath: single $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
double $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
For reservations apply to R. C. Horning, 
Manager Hotel Anthony, Ft. Wayne. 


“A book may be as great a thing as a 
battle.”—Disraeli. 
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OHIO VALLEY REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CATALOGERS MEETING 


Louisville, Ky., April 4, 1925 


The Ohio Valley Regional Group of Cata- 
logers held its annual meeting at Louis- 
ville, Ky., April 4. Sixty librarians from 
Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana were present. 
Miss Eleanor S. Wilby, secretary of the as- 
sociation, Cincinnati Public Library, made 
the following report of the meeting. 

“The chairman, Ruth Wallace, Indian- 
apolis, called the meeting to order. Pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution, 
changing the time of meeting to coincide 
with the annual state association meetings 
and increasing annual dues, were intro- 
duced. The members voted against a change 
in time of meeting and in favor of increas- 
ing the annual dues. 

The officers for the next year are Bertha 
M. Schneider, Ohio State University Li- 
brary, Colwmbus, president, and Artie Lee 
Taylor, Kentucky University Library, Lex- 
ington, secretary. 

At the afternoon program, Margie M. 
Helm, librarian, Western Kentucky State 
Normal School, gave a short talk on cata- 
loging in a normal school library. Effie 
Abraham, of the Catalog Department, In- 
dianapolis Public Library, read a paper on 
cataloging music and told of some of the 
difficulties her library found in regard to 
the subject. Louise M. Husband, assistant 
librarian, Workingmen’s Institute Library, 
New Harmony, Indiana, gave an interesting 
account of the books in the Robert Dale 
Owen collection in that library. Mary Fish- 
bach, Indianapolis Public Library, read a 
paper on the methods used in the Indian- 
apolis library for cataloging books on for- 
eign languages, more especially those not 
using the Roman Alphabet. The program 
closed with a discussion of that section of 
the A. L. A. questionnaire that has to do 
with detailed methods of classification and 
cataloging. Laura Smith, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, gave a general outline. of the 
way in which these questions would be an- 
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swered according to the practice of the Cin- 
cinnati library, and Alice E. Ewald, of the 
same library, gave a similar outline of an- 
swers to the questions on cataloging. Dis- 
cussion of these topics followed.” 

Ten from the Indianapolis Public Library 
staff, two from the Indiana State Library 
and Winnifred Wennerstrum and Hazel B. 
Warren from the Public Library Commis- 
sion staff attended the meeting. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 8th to 14th 


Are you beginning now to make plans for 
Children’s Book Week? With all the 
wealth of material made available through 
the National Association of Book Publishers 
(25 West 33d Street, New York), it should 
be merely a matter of deciding just what 
you want to use to make this week a real 
factor in the life of your community. It 
should, of course, merely serve to make 
your mothers and fathers conscious of the 
children’s work as a whole—of what the 
library is doing for the children and the 


. aid it can be to the parents in their family 


relationships. 

If you have not already received from the 
National Association of Book Publishers, ° 
the following, you can secure it upon re- 
quest: 

Suggestions for Programs on Children’s 
Reading, by the Literature Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Children’s Book Week Publicity Material 
(a list of available material). 


“An educated man is, I take it, one in 
whom the imaginative faculties, the rea- 
soning faculties, and the observing facul- 
ties have all been properly and adequately 
developed,—developed to such a degree that 
each becomes a usable tool for accomplish- 
ing the work in hand to do.”—Charles 
Francis Adams. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Elwood, April 2, 1925 


An interesting district meeting was held 
in the Elwood Public Library April 2. Miss 
Bertram French, librarian of the Elwood 
Public Library, presided. The meeting 
opened with a violin solo by Captain Por- 
ter accompanied by Miss Florence Lustill. 
The librarians and trustees were welcomed 
by Mr. Sheridan Clyde, president of the 
Elwood library board. Responses to roll 
call were .on “My library” and “My com- 
munity.” 

Miss Margaret Wade, librarian of the An- 
derson Public Library, talked on “What a 
librarian should know about her commun- 
ity.” Miss Wade thought the librarian 
should size up her library, wake it up, 
make it attractive both inside and out. 


Mrs. H. H. Thompson of the Noblesville 
Public Library board talked briefly on 
“What a trustee should know about the li- 
brary.” She said a trustee should know the 
library laws, his term of office, who ap- 
pointed him, the tax levy and approximate 
income, the circulation, salaries, etc. Also, 
he should know something of the content of 
the books in the library. 


At twelve o’clock the meeting adjourned 
to the Lutheran Church where luncheon 
was served. 

The afternoon session opened with a vio- 
lin solo by Edwin Schoeberger accompanied 
by Mrs. Frank Schoeberger. 

The first topic was, Certification of Li- 
brarians, which was discussed by Miss Mary 
Torrance, librarian of the Muncie Public 
Library. Miss Torrence believes certifica- 
tion will assist in raising the salaries of 
library employees and in obtaining a train- 
ing school for Indiana. She thinks many 
library assistants are too poorly trained for 
their work to give efficient service. Ques- 
tion—Are library leaders in Indiana quali- 
fied? 

Mrs. E. P. Clarke of Elwood gave a book 
review of “A woman of fifty” the autobi- 
ography of Mrs. Rita Childe Door. This 


review was given by Mrs. Clarke as one of 
a series planned by Miss French and en- 
joyed by the Elwood library patrons. 

Adult education thru the library was pre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur Curry, secretary of 
the Public Library Commission. Mr. Curry 
explained the new law recently passed by 
the legislature consolidating various state 
library interests. 

Miss Carrie E. Scott of the Indianapolis 
Public Library gave an interesting talk on 
the Importance of children’s work in the 
community. 

Forty librarians and trustees were pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

LULU M. MIESSE, 
Secretary. 


Kendallville, April 9, 1925 


Forty librarians and trustees, represent- 
ing nearly all of the libraries of northern 
Indiana, attended the district meeting held 
at Kendallville April ninth. 

The morning was spent registering, vis- 
iting and looking around the attractive li- 
brary with Mrs. Bunyan, the librarian. At 
noon the delegates were guests of the Ken- 
dallville library board at a luncheon given 
in the community building. Music, fur- 
nished by a trio—violin, cello and piano— 
was enjoyed during the luncheon hour. 

The afternoon meeting, which proved to 
be a very enthusiastic one, was conducted 
by Mr. A. R. Curry, secretary of the li- 
brary commission. It began promptly at 
one-thirty with a welcoming address by 
Mrs. L. A. Weinstein, president of the li- 
brary board, after which Mr. Curry gave a 
very enlightening talk on, “Topics of state- 
wide interest.” He discussed state and na- 


tional bills that affect libraries; the South 
Bend library bill, Senate bill No. 2, Li- 
brary consolidation and the U. S. postal 
law. Senate bill No. 2, which lowers the 
valuation of land, will be of more interest 
to township libraries, which will be in dan- 
ger of losing part of their income. 


The 
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postal law will affect the Indiana library 
and historical department to a great ex- 
tent and any library that sends out many 
books by parcel post. The library consoli- 
dation merged the state library, the his- 
torical commission, the legislative bureau 
and the public library commission, which 
will now be known as the Indiana Library 
and Historical Department. 

Mr. H. M. Dixon, superintendent of the 
Kendallville schools, spoke on, “Local his- 
tory—how to collect it and how best to pre- 
serve it.” He thought it the duty of the 
public library to take charge of the collect- 
ing of local history, starting with the his- 
tory of the library movement and branching 
out to other institutions, as the churches of 
the community, schools, hospitals, parks, 
clubs, etc. He suggested that the local 
clubs should organize for one year’s work 
on local history. 

An excellent paper on “Old Books” writ- 
ten by Mrs, W. A. DeVault of Kendallville 
and read by Mrs. Emma E. Pressler of 
Churubusco, gave the evolution of the book 
from the time of the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics on stone and wood to the present time 
of the printing press and book binding. 

Mrs. Ella Corwin of Elkhart talked on 
“Recent books of first interest to librarians.” 
She mentioned several books of fiction, his- 
tory, and biography which she thought es- 
pecially good. She also suggested displays 
of western books and historical books, plac- 
ing the non-fiction and fiction on the same 
subject, together. 

At four o’clock the meeting adjourned, 
the guests being invited to the home of 
Mrs. F. B. Park, where the ladies of the 
board were hostesses at a reception given 
for the librarians and trustees. Refresh- 
ments were served and a delightful social 
hour was enjoyed. 

GRACE ZERKLE, 
Secretary. 


Franklin, April 16, 1925 


Twenty librarians and trustees were pres- 
ent at this meeting, and as the meeting did 
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not convene until 11 o’clock the usual roll- 
call was not taken. The welcome address 
was given by Mr. Elba Branigin, Secretary 
of the Franklin Library Board, and he also 
gave the talk that he was scheduled to give 
in the afternoon. He said there are two 
leading factors, so far as the printed page 
is concerned, that influence our lives and 
opinions, the modern novel and the news- 
paper. Taking for example two of our own 
state papers, he showed how entirely dif- 
ferent their attitudes are on almost all ques- 
tion of vital interest. He then discussed 
the idea that the novels written by Eastern- 
ers concerning the mid-west often give per- 
verted ideas: isolated events are represented 
as customary. 


Miss Justine Pritchard of the Indianapolis 
Public Library gave a most interesting talk 
on “Adult education in the Indianapolis 
Public Library.” She told how the readers’ 
advisers give individual help to those who 
wish to follow a definite course of reading 
or study. A list of books, suited to each 
individual’s ability and interest, is pre- 
pared; and after each book is completed, 
one of the readers’ advisers talks with the 
student about it. This special service is 
advertised by talks made by the readers’ 
advisers at factories, at the Y. W. C. A., 
the Y. M. C. A., and, in fact, wherever peo- 
ple can be reached and helped. 


Luncheon was served at “Ye Wayside 
Inn,” after which the visitors were given a 
ride over the city. 

Miss Rachel Ann Fuller, county super- 
visor of rural schools in Johnson County, 
gave a delightful talk on “Progress of read- 
ing in the county schools.” She spoke of 
the importance of establishing in children 
the reading habit. Many children have 
never had books at home, and so it becomes 
the duty of the school and the library to 
teach children to love reading. It is found, 
Miss Fuller says, that children usually like 
to read books that are about two grades 
below their text books; otherwise the read- 
ing is too difficult to be delightful. Some 
teachers, strange to say, had to be con- 
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verted to the idea that general reading 
would not interfere with the pupils’ studies. 
By diagrams based on examinations, Miss 
Fuller showed that the first seven weeks 
teaching in the fall term is required to 
overcome the loss in reading ability due to 
the four months of summer vacation. Li- 
braries, through the organization of voca- 
tion reading clubs, can do much to prevent 
this loss. 

The last talk of the afternoon was given 
by Mr. Arthur R. Curry on topics that are 
of special interest to librarians. He men- 
tioned recent legislation affecting library 
work and also spoke of the A. L. A. survey 
questionnaire and other matters of interest 
to the librarians of the state. 


The meeting then adjourned with all feel- 
ing that they had spent a very pleasant and 
profitable day. 

BERTHA BOWLBY, 
Secretary. 


Newburgh, April 23, 1925 


The district meeting of librarians and 
trustees was held in the auditorium of the 
Newburgh High School building on April 
23d. 


The morning session was opened by Mrs. 
Eldora M. Raleigh of Newburgh, presiding 
officer. After the saluting of the flag and 
the singing of the last stanza of America 
by the assembly, words of welcome were 
spoken by Mr. Nat A. Youngblood, trustee 
of the Newburgh library. 

Mrs. E. B. Phillips, librarian of Tell City, 
gave various methods of “Increasing the 
use of non-fiction.” 

A round table discussion on “Adult edu- 
cation through the library” led by Miss 
Ethel F. McCollough of Evansville fol- 
lowed. Miss McCollough emphasized es- 
pecially the work with the individual and 
the need of keeping up with the best books 
published, especially those of non-fiction. 
Mrs. Fred Ruff, trustee of the Evansville 
Library, spoke on “The problem of adult 
education.” The three problems considered 
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were: 1st—Time, 2d—Creating Inclination, 
38d—Money. Mrs. Ruff classed the work of 
the public library next to that of the pul- 
pit. Mr. Arthur R. Curry, secretary of the 
Public Library Commission, discussed “Is 
the public library prepared to make a real 
contribution to adult education?” Mr. 
Curry spoke of three factors which must be 
kept in mind if the desired results are to 
follow. The first factor is the trustee, and 
his main duty is to get ample funds and to 
employ a capable librarian. The second fac- 
tor is a librarian of experience, vision and 
education, and the third is the public. To 
bring about desired results the public must 
know more about the institution it sup- 
ports than it does at the present time. Miss 
Julia Mason, librarian of Princeton, spoke 
on “The library’s obligation to the high 
school graduate who is not going to college 
and to the university extension course stu- 
dent.” Miss Mason spoke of the opportunity 
offered the public library to help young peo- 
ple find that which they want to be and do. 

A delicious luncheon was served by the 
Parent-Teachers’ Club. Toasts with Dr. J. 
H. Hooker as toast-master were enjoyed. 


The afternoon session was opened with 
well rendered piano and vocal solos. 

A story telling symposium, arranged by 
Miss Evelyn Sickles of the Evansville Li- 
brary followed the musical numbers. “Bud- 
ulinck” from “Shoemaker’s Apron” by 
Parker Fillmore was told by Miss Selma 
Seip. “The Moon” from “Rainbow Cat” was 
told by Miss Helen Hewson. ‘“Murdock’s 
Rath” from “Old Fashioned Fairy Tales” by 
Mrs. Ewing was told by Miss Nannie Boyd. 
“Brer Rabbit he’s a good fisherman” from 
“Uncle Remus his songs and sayings” by 
J. C. Harris was told by Miss Mildred Kar- 
ney. 

Mrs. Howard, librarian of Boonville, con- 
tinued the problems of adult education with 
a talk on “Making our work with club 
women really educational.” 

Mr. Curry gave the Library News of 
state-wide interest, but the good news was 
forgotten for a time and regrets that he 




















would not continue to be with us as Sec- 
retary were expressed. 

Miss Louise Husband, librarian of New 
Harmony, conducted the question box, “A 
problem in my library,” which brought forth 
a lively and enjoyable discussion. 

A fitting close to the inspiring day was 
a visit to Newburgh’s Public Library, a 
talk by the librarian, Mrs. Flora D. Jones, 
a poem by Mr. Curry, and daintily served 
refreshments. 


MRS. E. B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


Monticello, April 30, 1925 


A very interesting district meeting was 
held at Monticello April 30th. There were 
about 60 librarians and trustees present. 
Mrs. Sidway and Miss Casad, members of 
the local library board, opened the morning 
session by: giving a few words of welcome. 
Miss Gardner, librarian, in her gracious 
manner also made us feel doubly welcome. 
Mrs. Ora. Ross of Rensselaer read a very 
interesting paper on “Certification of Li- 
brarians.” Mr. Arthur Curry also discussed 
“Certification of Librarians.” Miss Alice 
Stevens presented the subject of “Adult 
Education through the Public Library.” At 
the end of the morning session each person 
responded to roll call by telling of a new 
book she had read and enjoyed. 

After a bountiful luncheon served by the 
ladies of the Methodist Church the after- 
noon session opened with music, every one 
singing “Indiana” and “On the Banks of the 
Wabash.” In the absence of Miss Henke of 
Monticello Mr. Curry very kindly consented 
to read the paper she had prepared on 
“Afternoons with modern authors.” Miss 
Joan O’Connell’s paper on European Li- 
braries was a real treat. 

“What makes a novel immoral?” was 
presented by Miss Mabel Deeds of Oxford 
and discussed by Mrs. Mary Howe, a trustee 
of the Delphi Public Library, Miss Wen- 
nerstrum and Mr. Curry. Miss Winnifred 
Wennerstrum, who all through the meeting, 
added much to the interest of the discus- 
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sions gave a very instructive talk on “Choice 
editions of the Classics” listed in Bobbs- 
Merrill Readers, emphasizing the fact that 
every book given to boys and girls helps 
build their lives. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Curry 
voiced the sentiment of every one present 
in thanking Miss Gardner and the members 
of the library board for the great success of 
the meeting. The meeting was then ad- 
journed and those who desired were taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce on a delight- 
ful automobile drive visiting the dams that 
are being built on the Tippecanoe River. 


MARY COCHRANE, 
Secretary. 


CIVIC BEAUTIFICATION 


Institutions Which May Be Appealed to for 
Material Free or at Little Cost 


American Civic Association, 
Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
American Country Life Association, 
1849 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York City. 
American Forestry Association, 

Lenox Bldg., 

1523 L St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Better Homes of America, 
1658 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Indiana University Extension Division, 

Bloomington, Indiana. 

National Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau, 

3713 Washington Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Portland Cement Association, 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Purdue University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station Division, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Experiment stations of other states such 
as University of Illinois, Experiment Sta- 
tions Extension Division, Urbana, IIl. 

Compiled by Nellie Coats. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED ARTICLES 
BOYS’ WEEK IN EVANSVILLE 


The following account of the celebration of Boys’ Week was so interesting to the 


Occurrent staff that we publish it in full: 


Report of Boys’ Week Committee 
Committee: 

Evelyn R. Sickels, Chairman 

Rachel Agg 

Charlotte Menden 

Alta Funkhouser 

Kathleen Adams 

Stella Logan 

Sara Robinson 
Meetings: 

April 1, 15, 29. 

The committee met first on Wednesday 
morning, April 1, to discuss plans for the 
celebration of Boys’ Week in the library. 
Two subsequent meetings were called on 
April 15th and 29th for carrying out the 
plans mapped out at the first meeting. It 
was decided that each branch and station 
should make special displays of boys’ books 
during that week and that story hours be 
held. in as many libraries as possible. One 
thousand copies of the list “A boys book 
list” were ordered from the A. L. A. for 
distribution during the week. 

East Side. A study hour for boys with 
65 boys present. A hobby display. Boys 
brought stamp collections, curios, rocks, 
shells, butterflies and pressed flowers. Books 
bearing on these subjects were displayed. 

West Side. The boys’ story hour was a 
huge success. Eighty-six boys attended and 
were most enthusiastic over the stories and 
swarmed into the children’s room after the 
story demanding the books that contained 
the stories which were told and asking for 
the books which Miss Adams recommended 
in the story hour. 

Cherry Street. A story hour with 20 
boys present was held. Special display of 
books with posters. 

Wheeler. Special book display with bal- 
loon poster. 
Howell. 

ters. 


Special book display with pos- 


Stations. In all of the stations there 
were displays of boys’ books, some featur- 
ing heroism, others famous men in history. 
Story hours for boys were held at Baker, 
Emma Roach and Campbell. 

The crowning event of the week came 
Friday afternoon when 7,000 boys marched 
in a Boys’ Parade on Main Street. The 
library had two floats with fourteen boys 
marching with banners. The first float held 
an enormous book 6x4 feet made of beaver 
board. It was entitled “The Boy’s Own 
Book” and stood upright on the truck with 
leaves spread apart. From out the open 
leaves stepped a knight, a pirate and Daniel 
Boone representing Legend, Adventure, and 
Achievement. On either side of the truck 
were huge Public Library signs. The sec- 
ond truck held a small round library table 
where four small boys sat reading. At the 
other end of the truck were piled about five 
hundred discarded books. Large signs bore 
the words “Books the boys have read to 
pieces.” Two County boys dressed as typi- 
cal country boys in overalls and frayed 
straw hats sat dangling their feet over the 
end of the truck. Between them was the 
sign, “We get books too—Vanderburgh 
County.” In one corner of the float sat a 
little boy with head all bandaged and his 
arm in a sling. The sign near him “Hos- 
pital Library Service—St. Mary’s, Dea- 
coness, Boehne Camp,” showed that he rep- 
resented all of the boys which the library 
reaches through its service in the hospitals. 
A boy from the Igleheart Flour Mill rep- 
resented the boys reached in the factories. 
A colored boy carried a Cherry Street ban- 
ner. The five branches and ten school sta- 


tions were represented by 15 boys marching, 
carrying banners in the shape of open books 
each with a short book slogan printed on 
them. Three were rather unique, one in the 
form of a cross word puzzle with the letters 




















spelling “boys books” and “Fulton station.” 
A second represented signal towers broad- 
casting “Boys’ Week” from Reis Station. A 
third was in the form of a “Stop” sign read- 
ing “Stop! Read more books.” Other 
signs bore such slogans as: 


“Join the library eventually 
Why not now?” 
“Read books 
They satisfy.” 
“Time to retire 
Take a book.” 
“Baker Boys Borrow Books.” 
“Boys borrow books from East Side Li- 
brary.” 
“We charge ’em while you wait.” 
“Say it with books.” 


The whole undertaking was a splendid 
demonstration of the fine spirit which ex- 
ists between the library and the organiza- 
tions which it serves. Igleheart Bros. and 
the Bucyrus Factory each donated a truck 
for a float and sent their drivers to drive 
them in the parade. The Manual Train- 
ing Teacher at Stanley Hall had the 7th 
and 8th grade boys make our large beaver 
board book. They did a splendid piece of 
work and made the book so substantially 
that it can be used for many other occa- 
sions. Miss McCracken, Head nurse at the 
St. Mary’s Hospital bandaged the little boy 
for us and did such a professional piece of 
work that the little boy was rather skepti- 
cal about the “just pretend” part of it. He 
—. up at Miss Parsons who had taken 
him out to the hospital and said, “I never 
was hurt this way before.” But after the 
parade was over and all of the bandages 
were taken off, we noticed that he strutted 
around telling all of the other boys that he 
had been to a real hospital and had worn 
real bandages put on by a real nurse. The 
Press photographer took pictures of the 
floats. Mr. McCutcheon loaned fourteen of 
his boys from Tekoppel school when at the 
last minute we found that we could not 
have as many of the boys from the city 
schools as we needed to make our part in 
the parade effective. A West Side car- 
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penter donated thirty sticks for our ban- 
ners. All of the children who took part 
enjoyed it immensely and as the county 
boys were being taken home in the Bucyrus 
truck they called back to us, “Be sure and 
let us know when you have another parade.” 

An estimate of the cost of the library’s 
part in the parade including money spent 
on materials and the time spent in prepara- 
tion amounts to about $28.85. This is ap- 
portioned as follows: 


Actual money expended.............. $6.23 
beaver board «.......ccvescsens $3.85 
Site ClOUN: oe hid cccxseciaesns 1.80 
A CMB VOIIG? oi oc mesc ceed cokes 50 
Pirate’s ear rings............. .08 

$6.23 

Library material used............... 1.35 
TROON 3 ces Racer eeres cece es .25 
poster paper, 30 sheets........ .90 
MCN as eerie cwieen se akawe 20 

$1.35 


Money in time: 
17 banners made in 32% hours... .$10.40 





4 large signs for float............ 4.14 
Time of chairman............ee0. 6.73 
$28.85 


We feel that the success of the under- 
taking is due entirely to the very hearty 
support and co-operation which we met on 
all sides. Everyone concerned worked with 
a splendid spirit which made for success 
from the start. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EVELYN R. SICKELS. 


“One of the greatest goods for a child 
is that he shall grow up in a house with 
books. It does not matter if there be a 
circulating library in the same street, that 
will never take the place of books in the 
home—books in wall cases, in racks and 
stands, on the tables and widow seats, and 
on the kitchen mantel shelf beside. the 
clock.’—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 


(Paper read by Mrs. Ora Thompson Ross, Trustee 
Public Library, Rensselaer, at the District Meeting 
held at Monticello.) 

Every progressive movement requires a 
long slow process of public education that 
is most disheartening to the ardent re- 
former. Is it because we are a nation of in- 
dividualists? Is it because our social con- 
sciousness is undeveloped? The local com- 
munity desires above all things to be left 
alone to manage its own affairs in its own 
way, without any supervision from In- 
dianapolis and Washington. How long it 
took to create a demand for licenses or cer- 
tificates for doctors, nurses, dentists, drug- 
gists, lawyers, teachers! How long it took 
to get laws enacted for food inspection, 
health examinations, live stock tests! If 
left to the local communities do you think 
we would ever have had certified milk? As 
life grows more and more complex indi- 
vidual liberty becomes more circumscribed, 
and more and more law is necessary to reg- 
ulate our complicated existence. When we 
drove a horse and buggy we had very few 
traffic rules, but now we have new ones 
every few weeks. 


The Public Library System was created 
by the State. No local community can com- 
pel a citizen to pay taxes for a library not 
organized in conformity with the law. If 
the law creates is not regulation implied? 
Must not standards be fixed? The state es- 
tablishes a public library as an agency of 
education to broaden and enrich the life of 
the whole people, not for the use of a cer- 
tain few. The ideal must be to reach and 
to teach every one, people of all ages, 
creeds, occupations, nationalities, all kinds 
and conditions of men, women and children. 

Are libraries doing this? We know they 
are not reaching half of the people. On the 
one hand we have the enormous investment, 
these fine buildings, these wonderful facili- 
ties and equipment, these countless vol- 
umes—the most valuable often remaining 
undisturbed upon the shelves—a storehouse 
of information, enlightenment and inspira- 
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tion. On the other hand we have a vast 
population which despite our compulsory 
public schooling, is still deplorably igno- 
rant, illiterate and uneducated. How can 
the two be brought together into closer 
union? How can this huge investment be 
justified to the taxpayer? 

Is not the solution of this problem to the 
librarian? Librarianship must be lifted 
into a high profession, attractive to brains 
of the first order, and the only way to do 
that is to pay the salary commanded by 
brains of the first ability. Why should we 
be willing to pay trained teachers for 
school children, but passively acquiesce in 
the employment of untrained teachers for 
adults? Surely the extra-school pupil needs 
expert instruction at least as much as the 
school pupil. 

The particular plan of state certification 
will be a matter of study, experiment and 
experience. Loca! adjustments and adapta- 
tions will be advised, but the principle is 
fundamental and essential, and is logically 
implied in the library law which authorizes 
a public tax for library support. 

Some people argue that personality and 
not training is the indispensable qualifica- 
tion for a librarian. Why not have both? 
Training does not destroy personality; it 
enhances it. Personality alone will not 
make a librarian any more than it will 
make a doctor, lawyer or teacher. A cer- 
tificate merely declares that the possessor 
has the knowledge and has acquired by 
schooling or experience, the training re- 
quisite for library service. All the other 
qualifications demanded of the poor libra- 
rian, such as—to mention a few—integrity, 
sympathy, understanding, public spirit, so- 
cial contacts, enthusiasm, mentality, initia- 
tive, intellectual leadership, the human 
touch, must be decided by the employing 
board. 


Until the benefits of the system have 
been demonstrated, and the number of li- 
brarians multiplied by thus opening the 
door of opportunity, it would probably be 
wise to exclude from compulsory certifica- 
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tion the librarians of the very small library 
with inadequate incomes, and to leave in 
their positions all librarians now in office. 
Library work is so new, library schools are 
so few, that the number of librarians is 
woefully meager, and a body of trained li- 
brarians must be recruited and built up from 
the best material to be found. The new 
state organization of library interests, 
created by the last Assembly, will no doubt 
introduce legislation for this purpose. At 
the top of the profession we now have bril- 
liant, able librarians who are doing the 
pioneer work, preparing the way for the 
librarian of the future, who will know how 
to radiate the riches of the library, as the 
sun pours the sunshine upon us all. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR PARIS LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


The following letter has been received by 
Miss Peters, former president of I. L. A. 
Miss Orpha M. Peters, 

The Gary Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue at Adams Street, 
Gary, Indiana. 

My dear Miss Peters: 

What a splendid thing you did in inter- 
esting the Indiana Library Association and 
the Indiana Library Trustees association, 
in giving a scholarship to the Paris Li- 
brary School, not only the first year, but the 
second year also! Miss Bogle has, I know, 
expressed to you the appreciation of all the 
faculty, but I hope you will let me add my 
gratitude to hers and tell you how very 
much the second scholarship will mean in 
making the School more useful in the fu- 
ture. 

After the news came to us from Miss 
Bogle I waited before writing you because 
I hoped that I should soon have definite 


word to give you about the awarding: of the. 


scholarship. We have just found, however, 
that it would be best not to make the award 
until July; so I want to write you now, and 
then more fully at the time of the award. 
The Chartiste who holds your scholarship 
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this year is not only doing fine work in the 
School, but he is also doing a great deal 
to interest other Chartistes and university 
people in our work. 
With kind regard to you and sincere grat- 
itude, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
MARY PARSONS, 
Resident Director. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 


French readers now outnumber English 
readers at the American Library in Paris, 
according to the report of its librarian, W. 
Dawson Johnston to the American Library 
Association. Readers show a preference 
for English over American books. They 
display also a decided preference for fiction 
over non-fiction, and for contemporary fic- 
tion over the classics. Among the older 
American novels the only works recently 
lent, according to this report, were Haw- 
thorne’s “The Marble Faun,” Aldrich’s 
“Prudence Palfrey,” Poe’s “Weird Tales,” 
and Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” and 
“Mysterious Stranger.” The most popular 
contemporary American writers are Edna 
Ferber, Jack London, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, John Dos Passos, Ernest Poole, and 
Marie Van Vorst. 


THE PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL AND 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Since librarians of Indiana have had a 
practical interest in the Paris Library 
School by making possible a scholarship for 
two successive years the following informa- 
tion concerning the School will be apropos. 

There are now enrolled in the Paris Li- 
brary School fourteen French students, one 
American of Swiss parentage, and five stu- 
dents from Belgium, Norway, Russia, and 
Jerusalem respectively. The regular course 
opened October 6 and is the first full win- 
ter term offered by the school. The num- 
ber of students accepted was limited to 20, 
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a small fraction of those seeking admittance. 
Applications came from people in 16 coun- 
tries beside France and the United States. 

Miss Mary Parsons, resident director 
says that the School receives not only de- 
mands for admission from librarians of 
foreign countries who wish to send their 
assistants and from individuals who say, 
“There is no professional librarian in my 
country—I wish to go to France to become 
one and then to return to my country and 
establish libraries,” but the faculty also re- 
ceives constantly visits and demands from 
librarians in different countries who are 
seeking to learn of modern methods for the 
organizing of libraries. 

“We have had occasion to confer with two 
persons who are going to establish library 
schools in other countries, one in Europe and 
one in Asia, and the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Librarians has come 
three times for consultation,” says Miss 
Parsons. “The president of another asso- 
ciation has asked that a representative of 
the School speak before the association, and 
an Inspector of Libraries came from an- 
other country to discuss the question of 
an international conference of librarians. A 
member of the Council of Administration of 
a large library in still another country has 
asked permission to send two assistants to 
be professionally trained, and has asked us 
to recommend to him a chief librarian. 

“We have not only had visits from li- 
brarians from neighboring countries, such 
as Italy, Belgium and Holland, but some 
have come to us from Rumania, Esthonia 
and China. The librarian of the Library of 
the University of Jerusalem came to see us 
last summer, and has now sent one of his 
assistants to follow our course in order to 
aid in organizing the library at Jerusalem. 

“This year we have admitted to the School 
only students who hold brevet superior or 
baccalaureate diplomas, or who have passed 
satisfactory examinations. Next year to 
be admitted to the examination applicants 
must present diplomas showing completion 
of secondary studies, brevet superior, bac- 
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calaureate or other higher degrees. Faculty 
action must be taken to admit exceptional 
students to the examination.” 

It is interesting to note that in the pres- 
ent class one student has presented his 
thesis for doctor’s degree at the University 
of Leopol, and another is a former student 
of Saint Cyr. One student reads easily 
eight languages and speaks five, and an- 
other reads seven languages and speaks five. 
Nearly all of the students speak at least 
three or more languages. 

The librarian of the Municipal Library 
of Montlucon has been sent by his Mayor 
to the School and his salary is paid during 
the course. One of the towns in the neigh- 
borhood of Montlucon realized the appor- 
tunity too late so the young man who is 
appointed librarian there is following the 
course as an auditeur libre. 

The interest and co-operation of Paris 
libraries and librarians, and of publishing 
and printing houses have been of great 
practical value. The students have the op- 
portunity of studying in the following li- 
braries: Bibliotheque Nationale, Sainte 
Genevieve, Arsenal, Sorbonne, Forney, etc., 
and of being assigned for practice work in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, American Li- 
brary in Paris, Sainte Genevieve, Biblio- 
theque Forney, Bibliotheque de Belleville, 
rue Fessart, and “l’Heure Joyeuse”. The 
Association of French Librarians has in- 
vited the students to assist at a series of 
visits organized by that Association. The 
School is fortunate in having the benefit of 
the advice of the Comite francais de la 
Bibliotheque Moderne. 

A series of interesting visits to printing 
establishments and publishers is being made 
by the students. 

The faculty of the Paris Library School is 
French with the exception of the directors 
and the chief instructor in technical courses, 
Miss Margaret Mann on leave of absence 
from The Engineering Societies Library, 
New York. Monsieur Henriot, in charge of 
book courses is librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Forney which is organized somewhat ac- 
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cording to American methods. Mlle. Farnin 
and Mme. de Mouricaud have studied at 
American library schools. 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Library Association, 
and director of the School, announces the 
following scholarships, award being made 
by the Sous-Comité d’action du Comité 
francais de la Bibliotheque Moderne (with 
the approval of the Director and Resident 
Director): 

The Indiana Scholarship of 1,000 francs 
monthly for 8 months to Monsieur André 
Chamson,_ archivists-Paleographe, Ecole 
Nationale des Chartes. 

Overseas Scholarship of 150 francs 
monthly for 8 months to Mademoiselle 
Marthe Charlot, who has the following di- 
plomas: brevet superieur, certificat d’apti- 
tude pedagogique, baccalaureate (latin- 
langues-philsophie) and who has organized 
libraries, in different “foyers du Soldat de 
l'Union franca-americane.” 

Through gain in exchange on scholarship 
funds, it was possible also to award minor 
scholarships to the following: 

Madamoiselle Helene Zipper, who has al- 
ready presented her these de doctorat at the 
University of Leopol. She was an assist- 
ant in the Jewish National Library at Jeru- 
salem and was sent especially by the li- 
brarian to take this course. 

Madamoiselle Suzane Smelton who has 
the diploma as “institutrice primarie,” Brus- 
sels, and has been an assistant at “l’Heure 
Joyeuse” library in Brussels. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education service has recently been 
inaugurated by a number of libraries, ac- 
cording to information received by the Adult 
Education Commission of the American Li- 
brary Association. Adult education serv- 
ice gives systematic, individualized assist- 
ance to young people out of school and to 
others who wish to study independently 
and who need advice about books even be- 
fore they need the books themselves. 
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The Indianapolis Public Library now has 
in operation its Readers’ Adviser Service, 
Out-of-School Division. Two librarians 
with desks near the entrance are in charge, 
and they have outlined some seventy-five 
reading courses for almost as many indi- 
viduals. Favorite courses are on short story 
writing and journalism. 

The Omaha Public Library now adver- 
tises the services of a readers’ assistant. 
Miss Pauline J. Fihe is in charge of the re- 
cently inaugurated Readers’ Bureau of the 
Cincinnati Public Library. The Minneap- 
olis Public Library is developing plans for 
an adult education service. The Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Public Library has carefully 
made plans for adult education work be- 
ginning with a study of community needs. 

Adult education has long been a library 
ideal. Libraries have always sought to aid 
students, but the organizing of the library’s 
resources and personnel specifically for this 
service is a development which is only be- 
ginning to become general. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE TEACHER- 
TRAINING LIBRARY 


Extracts from a paper read before the 
Normal School Librarians Meeting, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, January 
8, 1925, by Willis Holmes Kerr, librarian, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Adult education—this new thing we li- 
librarians are talking about—is as old as 
the Bible. For when Philip said to the 
Ethiopian, “Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” the answer was, “How can I, 
except some man guide me?” (Acts 8:26- 
31). And was not the synagogue, with its 
open-forum reading and discussion, a fairly 
good organization for adult education? 

Adult education in a library is a person- 
ally conducted individual tour to new power. 

“Education should never end,” is the cap- 
tion of an editorial in The Kansas City Star 
(December 7, 1924), referring appreciative- 
ly to the interest of the American Library 
Association in adult education. Could we 
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wish for a more satisfactory appraisal than 
the Star’s statement that “The movement 
assumes that the real education is not in 
the schools and colleges, but that such edu- 
cation merely prepares the way for an 
easier grasp of the problems of life and a 
trained capacity for its enjoyment?” 

Last summer a college professor de- 
scribed to me the sort of laboratory he 
would like for his classes in English: “A 
large, well-lighted room, with tables and 
chairs,” he itemized, “and a large bulletin 
board, and a good selection of pictures that 
tell stories. And then I want a blackboard 
on which may be put the opening paragraph 
of a short story subject to various develop- 
ments, or a plot be worked out graphically, 
or a few verses of poetry be allowed to work 
their suggestion. And above all, I want the 
room full of books—all the great masters 
of story and essay and verse and philosophy 
and history, and all the books of fact—so 
that students may pass from the challenge 
of an idea to the inspiration of the masters 
or to the verification of fact and then to 
actual writing while under the spell.” 
Barring the blackboard, I-thought he de- 
scribed a good school library; and I be- 
lieve school libraries will come to the black- 
board and other visual devices (if they have 
not already). Was he not describing a 
proper teaching function of the library— 
the hand-to-hand, person-to-person grap- 
pling with ideas, facts, materials significant 
to the student and valuable to him in pre- 
paring the way “for an easier grasp of the 
problems of life and a trained capacity for 
its enjoyment?” 

From that, the professor and I fell to 
talking of ways of making books work, 
ways of getting teachers to use books as 
spiritual forces and not as physical mate- 
rials, ways of bringing students to turn to 
books as friends engaged with them in find- 
ing the answer. “It’s soul doctors we want 
to be,” said my friend, and if I understood 
him he continued like this: “We must be 


also able to diagnose spiritual and intellectu- 
al ailments; and having diagnosed, we must 
know books so widely and so wisely as to be 
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able to prescribe, saying, ‘You need this 
great story today, and follow that with this, 
and then come back to me and let me look 
at you’.” 

Adult education in the teacher-education 
library is what the Ethiopian on the chariot 
called guidance so that he might understand 
what he read. It is what Ian Hay Beith, 
in his little story, “The Liberry,” called 
being an authority on human nature. It 
is contact with your alumni, such as John 
Buchan ascribes to the Glasgow University 
Library in 1683. It is what the Kansas 
City Star calls “an easier grasp of the 
problems of life and a trained capacity for 
its enjoyment.” It is hand-to-hand labora- 
tory work with students. It is soul doc- 
toring. 

I believe this is adult education, because 
in all this the library does something to the 
professors and students who are its clien- 
tele. It seeks, consciously to itself at least, 
to give them a library education. For the 
kernel of the adult education idea for any 
library is working hard on the job. The 
library cannot and must not stop with being 
worked hard by its public. 

Some of the ways in which a teacher- 
training library may work at its job of 
adult education are simple, some complex. 
All of them require planning of the library 
organization and methods, in every depart- 
ment and process, to take part actively in 
the teaching duty of the library. They 
require recognition of this teaching activity 
of the library by its users and by the ad- 
ministration which provides the library for 
the school. Really there are three prob- 
lems: What to do? How to do it? and, 
How to be supported in doing it? 

How, for instance, can we teach faculty 
and students to be more tolerant (perhaps 
I mean more resourceful) in their use of 
book materials? Most teachers like to be 
resourceful in suggesting or requiring read- 
ing, but not all nor even a majority are 
successful in making students realize that 
the social use of books means that not in 
a book but in many books is the beginning 
of wisdom. 
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Take evolution for example. Will not the 
resourceful teacher, and certainly the wide- 
awake librarian, lead the student to read 
both Vernon Kellogg’s little book and also 
that of W. J. Bryan, and after comparing 
the two points of view to come to a con- 
clusion without prejudice? In other words, 
let the student learn that man is guided 
sometimes by science, sometimes by tradi- 
tion. Or another example: Even though 
H. G. Wells is condemned as a poor his- 
torian by some historians, and condemned 
as an atheist by some theologians, and con- 
demned as an Englishman by some of the 
hundred percenters, is the student not to 
get some of his enthusiasm and vision and 


ability to say things? 

I believe that the library has a moral and 
intellectual responsibility which goes be- 
yond merely handing out what is assigned 
or called for. I fear that we shall always 
have intolerance somewhere in education, 
and that therefore librarians should know 
as much as possible about all fields of 
knowledge and all books and how to lead 
the student from one book to another or 
from other books back to the one book, in 
order to find truth. 


Selecting with imagination and _ intelli- 
gence the books for the library, and then 
using ingenuity to get them into the hands 
of the individuals they are fitted for; cata- 
loging the books in such a way that they 
may be approached and found from many 
directions; using lists, bibliographies, and 
other aids in broadcasting the resources of 
the library; the supplying of information, 
instruction, or simply freedom to the stu- 
dents and browsers with their infinitely 
varying needs and tastes are some of the 
items in a program of educational activity 
within its proper sphere by the teacher- 
training library. Most of these items mean 
better prepared and better paid librarians 
and staff members, and many more of them, 
more and better equipment, more room, more 
books, more money, more freedom to make 
and execute library policy, and more intel- 
lectual and academic recognition. But hav- 
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ing caught the vision and set ourselves the 
task, who shall say we cannot achieve? 


Miss Catherine Bailey, Readers’ Adviser 
of the Indianapolis Public Library, has 
called attention to the following recent ma- 
terial on The Small Library and Adult 
Education. 

University of the State of New York, 
State Department of Education, outlines 
and suggestions for library Institutes, 1925, 
prepared by Asa Wynkoop, pp. 3 and 4, 
contain “The Public Library and Adult Edu- 
cation.” Subhead of article “Reading as a 
Means of Education” and “What the Small 
Library can do to Promote this kind of 
Reading.” Same in New York Libraries 
for May, 1925. 

South Dakota Library Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1924, pp. 60-66. “The Small Li- 
brary as a Factor in Adult Education,” by 
Miss Lilly M. E. Borreson. 

Library Notes and News, March, 1923. 
Issued by the Minnesota Department of 
Education. “Adult Education and the Small 
Library.” 


WHY JOIN THE A. L. A. OR THE STATE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION? 


The question is sometimes asked by li- 
brary workers, “Why should I join my state 
library association, or the American Library 
Association? What do I get out of it? 
I can rarely or never attend the meetings. 
What use is there in my being a member?” 
These are legitimate questions; but they 
are not very hard to answer. For annual 
meetings are only a small fraction of the 
significance and value of these organiza- 
tions to you as a member of the library 
profession. 

It is the American Library Association 
which has simplified and standardized li- 
brary technique in the last thirty-five years. 
Every individual engaged in library work 
benefits personally and directly thereby, and 
will benefit increasingly as this process 
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continues. Librarians are likewise indebted 
to the A. L. A. for many technical tools, 
reading lists and other publications, which 
enable libraries large and small to obtain 
better results at the cost of fewer hours 
of work. 


It is the American Library Association 
which has practically doubled library sal- 
aries in the last half-dozen years. Eco- 
nomic conditions had something to do with 
thus; but economic conditions alone would 
have raised library salaries very little had 
not the A. L. A. carried on an intensive, 
country-wide effort that brought results and 
recognition. 

It is the influence and weight of the 
A. L. A. which is doing much to raise li- 
brary appropriations all over the country. 
It is the A. L. A. which promulgated the 
One Dollar Per Capita Minimum as a stand- 
ard of library support. 

In brief, the American Library Associa- 
tion is simply the library profession or- 
ganized for co-operative effort toward defi- 
nite aims and objectives. 

Similarly the state library associations 
are constantly contributing to the improve- 
ment of conditions in their respective states. 
In most cases the library organization has 
initiated and been the impelling force that 
has brought about library commissions, 
larger appropriations for commissions and 
state libraries, county library laws, etc. 

Since every one of us benefits from the 
work of the A. L. A., and the Indiana Li- 
brary Association, surely every one of us 
wants to do his part toward supporting 
and encouraging that work. Either we are 
helping to “carry on” the profession, or 
else we are letting our fellow workers in 
the profession carry us. Each of us must 
choose one of these two positions. 

Membership in the A. L. A. costs $2.00 
per year, plus $1.00 initiation fee for you 
individually; or $5.00 per year, institutional 
membership for your library. Address the 
A. L. A. at 86 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Membership in the Indiana 


Association costs $1.00 per year. Address 
Miss Katherine Frazee, Treasurer, Seymour, 
Indiana. 

The increased resources of the American 
Library Association are enabling it to pro- 
mote the use and usefulness of libraries as 
it has never before done. The A. L. A. 
is having its chance to function in a really 
big way. New commissions, surveys and 
publications have enlarged the scope of its 
work, 

To occupy its new and larger field the 
Association must have many more members. 
It needs the financial support of every li- 
brarian. Funds are required for the grow- 
ing work which is not cared for by special 
grants. It also needs the power and influ- 
ence which can come only with large num- 
bers. An A. L. A. of 10,000 members could 
exert far more influence than the A. L. A. 
of 6,000 members. 

The activities of the A. L. A. will bring 
results to every library and every librarian. 
They will open up new paths of service and 
suggest methods of performing those serv- 
ices. They will bring increased recognition 
of the value of the libraries, and with that 
recognition will come increased support. 


There are at least 10,000 librarians who 
are in thorough sympathy with the work 
of the A. L. A. Six thousand of them have 
become members; four thousand have not. 
The Membership Committee is trying to en- 
roll these four thousand librarians whose 
names do not appear in the Handbook. 

Dues are $4 or $2 per year. The $4 mem- 
bership entitles one to all numbers of the 
Bulletin; the $2 membership brings the 
Bulletin except the Proceedings and Hand- 
book. There is an initiation fee of $1.00. 

The Membership Committee cannot reach 
everyone personally so it takes this means 
of inviting every librarian to join the As- 
sociation. Dues or requests for further in- 
formation may be sent to the American Li- 
brary Association, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


As a result of the interest in the possi- 
bilities of library service to the schools of 
the state on the part of Mr. Benjamin Bur- 
ris as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and now as President of the Ball 
Teachers’ College, Indiana State Normal 
School, Eastern Division, a course in library 
science was offered at that institution this 
summer to school librarians. This course 
was given in the hope of making a begin- 
ning toward supplying school librarians who 
will reach the standards for librarians in 
Indiana High School Standards. 

There were eight in the class, all having 
had as educational background at least two 
years of college work. Four had their A. B. 
degrees—two from DePauw, one from Val- 
paraiso, and one from Defiance College, 
Ohio. Miss Barcus Tichenor, librarian of 
the college, taught the Reference work and 
Miss Northey was responsible for the other 
courses. 

The work consisted of the following 
courses: 

Book Selection, including principles of 
judging books in each subject of the cur- 
riculum and for recreation and inspira- 
tion, and the methods of encouraging and 
developing good habits and tastes in 
pupils’ reading. Discussions and prob- 
lems. 

Reference. Use of books as tools, including 
special aids in debating, public speaking, 
etc. Discussion of methods of teaching 
pupils how to use books as tools. Prob- 
lems and lesson plans. 

School Library Administration. Includes 
the elements of library economy, purpose 
of the school library, qualifications of 
the librarian, national and state stand- 
ards, relation of the school library to the 

public library and the community, rela- 
tion to the other departments of the 
school, teaching the use and appreciation 
of books in the grades and the high 
school. 


Cataloging and Classification. Practical 
work in cataloging and classifying typical 
books in list of books recommended for 
high school libraries of the state. 

A similar course was given at the Terre 
Haute Normal School by Miss Cecile Evans. 
No information has yet been received at the 
office in regard to the number in the class. 


Elementary School Library Standards is 
the subject of a 36-page pamphlet just 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago (40 cents). It is the report 
of a joint committee respesenting the N. 
E. A. and the A. L. A. with C. C. Certain, 
Superintendent of Public School Libraries, 
Detroit, as general chairman. The report 
is reprinted from the 1925 Yearbook of the 
N. E. A., Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 

The body of the report defines the school 
library in terms of its aims, scope and use. 
It discusses standards with reference to 
book collections, teaching materials, equip- 
ment, supplies, records, librarian, super- 
visor, architectural spécifications, admin- 
istrative requirements, library instruction 
and appropriations. 

The appendix lists 212 books, arranged by 
subject, recommended for initial purchase. 
It also defines the school library in terms 
of dollars and cents and gives a table show- 
ing the cost of the library in typical schools. 
The bibliography lists necessary tools for 
the school librarian, aids in book selection, 
references on special subjects and aids in 
technical work such as cataloging and 
classification. 

An illustrated eight-page leaflet on 
Planning the School Library has just been 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago (20 cents). It gives a 
great deal of practical information about 
space, lighting, shelving, furniture, étce., 
that will be useful to teachers, superintend- 
ents and architects. In addition to several 
photographs, a floor plan is reproduced. 








Another publication issued from the same 
office is a list of recent books on educational 
subjects. It is called Sixty Educational 
Books of 1924 (15 cents) and was prepared 
for the American Library Association by 
the Youngstown Public Library. The titles 
are grouped by subject and fully annotated. 
Libraries, normal schools and in fact many 
individuals interested in educational sub- 
jects have become accustomed to looking 
forward to this annual selection. 


SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ACCEPTED FOR 1925 


Atkins, Carolyn K., Evansville. 
Beachem, Octavene, Indianapolis. 
Beale, Myrthel, Linton. 
Berman, Ann, Valparaiso. 
Bowles, Alice, Otterbein. 
Boyd, Lois, Gary. 

Brown, Ruth, Frankfort. 
Caldwell, Ruth, South Bend. 
Cohee, Mary, Lebanon. 
Cunningham, Vera, Brook. 
Drew, Clara, Bluffton. 


NOTES FOR 


Reading with a Purpose. In Vernon Kel- 
logg’s reading course on Biology, the first 
of the above series of reading courses on 
many subjects to be published by the 
American Library Association, he virtually 
says, ‘I have led you thus far. The goal is 
just ahead. Here are six popular books, 
easy to read, and scientifically accurate. 
Satisfy your desire. Your reward is a fuller 
life for having come to a fuller understand- 
ing of life about you.” The aim of the 
course is to popularize knowledge. Each 
course is being prepared by a specialist. 
Each will have an introduction and suggest 
a few books to read. Popular appeal is the 
aim without the sacrifice of scholarship, 
we are told. It is an interesting experi- 
ment in popular education. 


Library Training. In preparation for the 
work of the coming year members of the 
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Foxworthy, Mrs. Opal, Ladoga. 
Friel, Eleanor, Monon. 

Gaddis, Florence, Thorntown. 
Hammersmith, Amy, Salem. 
Harness, Margaret, Indianapolis. 
Hewson, Helen, Evansville. 
Hinchman, Harriet, North Vernon. 
Long, Laura B., Whiting. 

Lory, Beatrice, Evansville. 
Maes, Alberta, Evansville. 
Makemson, Harriet, Van Buren. 
McClure, Doris, Vincennes. 
McClurg, Ruth, Frankfort. 
McCune, Pearl, Evansville. 
Nye, Anna, Lynn. 

Opp, Mrs. Winnie, Hammond. 
Reidy, Kathleen, Indianapolis. 
Seip, Selma E., Evansville. 
Shaw, Thelma, Columbus. 
Siniff, Helen, South Bend. 
Spitzmiller, Velma, Evansville. 
Thomas, Juanita, Bridgeport. 
Tompkins, Edythe, Tipton. 
Voigt, Marion, Gary. 

Wilder, Mrs. Luna, Brazil. 
Witmer, Vivan, Frankton. 


LIBRARIANS 


Board of Education for Librarianship and 
of the executive staff are visiting summer 
courses in library science. Harriet E. Howe, 
executive assistant, is stopping at Emporia, 
Kansas; Norman, Oklahoma; Fort Collins, 
Colorado; Greely, Colorado; and Eugene, 
Oregon, on her way to the Seattle Confer- 
ence in order to observe the work being car- 
ried on at colleges and universities located 
in these cities. Later in the summer Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, secretary, will visit some of 
the courses offered in the east. 

Listening In. Mr. Chalmers Hadley writes 
that the Cincinnati Public Library has 
started to give weekly book reviews by 
radio through WKRC Cincinnati (326 
meters). It is reported that Alabama libra- 
rians are “listening in,” and word has come 
from places in Indiana that the librarians 
and others have appreciated the same 
privilege. 
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FREE LIST 


The books here listed will be sent by the Public Library Commission to libraries in 
Indiana making requests for same and agreeing to return postage. 


Adams. 
1909 

Allen. Civics and Health. 1909 

Andrews. Last quarter century. 1896. vols. 
1 and 2. 

Atwood. How to get ahead 

Bagehot. Literary studies. vol. 1. 

Bagehot. Literary studies. vol. 2 

Bagehot. Literary studies. vol. 3 

Bailey. Sanitary and applied chemistry. 
1914 

Bailey. Holy earth. 1915 

Betts. Social Principles of Education. 1912 


Harper’s machinery book for boys. 


1898 


Bishop. Story of the submarine. 1916 

Bodley. France. vol. 2 

Bodley. France. vol. 1. 1898 

Bok. Why I believe in poverty. cop. 1. 
1915 

Brate. Farm gas engines. cop. 2. 1912 


Burckhardt, -Renaissance in Italy. 1904 

Burkett. Agriculture for beginners. 1904 

Butterworth, Popular History of South 
America. 1904 

Cameron. Seven purposes. 1918 

Canini, Four centuries of Spanish rule. 
1898. 

Card. Farm management. 1909 

Carleton. New lives for old. 1913 

Cheyney. Farm Woodlot. 1914 


Conn. Bacteria yeasts and molds in the 
home. 1912 

Crane. American stationary engineering. 
1917 


Cubberley. Rural life and education. 1914 

Curtis. Capitals of South America. 1888 

Curtis. Venezuela. 1896 

Dooley. Applied science for metal-workers. 
1919 

Dooley. 
1916 

Doyle. English colonies in America. vol. 1. 
1889 

Elliff. A unit in agriculture. 

Emerson. Essays. 

Fiske. 
vol. 1. 


Education of the ne’er do-well. 


1911. 

1st and 2d series. 1908 

Old Virginia and her neighbors. 
1899 


Fiske. Myths of Israel. 1899 

Fiske. Challenge of the country. 1912 
Foght. American rural school. 1910 
Foster. Social emergency. 1914 


Frankland. Bacteria in daily life. 

Goff and Mayne. 
culture. 1904 

Goodrich. First book of farming. 

Gordon. 
1916 

Gould. Heroes of peace. 1915 

Green. History of English people. v. 3 

Gregor. War path and hunting. 1916 

Griffis. Tahan. 1915. 

Hall. Three acres and liberty. 

Hallam. Literature of Europe. 
1886 

Hawthorne. Our old home; and English 
notebooks. v. 2. 1891 


1903 
First Principles of Agri- 


1907 
Aspects of the infinite mystery. 


1918 
4 vols. 


Hawthorne. Our old home; and English 
notebooks. v. 1. 1891 

Healy. Honesty. 1915 

Holmes. Conservation of the child. 1912 


Imbert de Saint-Amand. France and Italy. 
1899 


Jordan. Self-control. 1905 

Kinne, Helen and Cooley. Shelter and 
clothing. 1916 

Kront. Hawaii and the revolution. 1898 
Lowell. Democracy. 1899 

Lyon. Soils and fertilizers. 1919 
McCarthy. History of our own times. 
v. 2 

McCarthy. History of our own times. 
ve. 1 

McCarthy. History of our own times. 
v. 3 

McCarthy. French revolution. vol.1. 1890 

McCarthy. French revolution. vol. 2 
Mackinnon. Growth and decline of the 


French monarchy. 1902 
Malleson. Indian mutiny of 1875. 1898 
Millais. Life and letters of Sir John Ever- 
ett Millais. vol. 1. 1899 
Morley. Critical miscellaneous. 1898 
Nearing. Woman and social progress. 1912 
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THE TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPART- 
MENT AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


While it is not the purpose of the travel- 
ing library department to send general col- 
lections to public libraries year in and year 
out, because of limited incomes of the li- 
braries, there is a field for co-operative 
work. 

We are all looking forward to and work- 
ing for library extension. Public libraries, 
if conditions justify, might be of help in 
establishing traveling libraries in communi- 
ties without public library service. Where 
the librarian cannot do this, she can co- 
operate by reporting names of people of 
such communities to the traveling library 
department. 

On the other hand, libraries in their effort 
to interest readers outside the taxing unit, 
may be extending the privileges to rural 
readers; if they find it difficult to supply 


this increased demand on their limited re- : 


sources, the traveling library department 
might then come to their aid by supplying 
books of certain types. This would not 
mean that the traveling library books were 
to be separately shelved and used only for 
this rural extension, but to become a part 
of the library’s collection, for the time, and 
circulate under the same conditions. 

It is possible some of the smaller libra- 
ries have had calls for one or more tech- 
nical books—books that would fill a great 
need in the community, but the book fund 
cannot be stretched to meet the need and 
the demands for certain other books at the 
same time. By borrowing from the travel- 
ing library department, a few books of gen- 
eral interest and children’s books, the funds 
saved in this way would go into the much- 
needed technical books. 

Other libraries could borrow a few of 
the books that are called for by a limited 
few. Patrons, finding their needs could be 
supplied, would gradually grow to depend 
upon the public library. The demand is 
thus created, and with an incentive to work 
for increased appropriation, the librarian 
has a basis for her plea for funds. 
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By using special collections from the 
traveling library, the use made of certain 
titles would show to the librarian a real 
need for those books in her library. In this 
way the traveling library aids in book selec- 
tion. 

But the libraries should not lose sight of 
the fact that their part in co-operation is 
to report cases of specially good opportuni- 
ties for rural work, which lie beyond their 
reach, to the traveling library department. 


REQUESTS 


Wanted. Vol. 4, No. 2 and No. 3 (April 
and June, 1915) of LIBRARY OCCUR- 
RENT. Logansport Public Library, Logans- 
port, Ind. 

Wanted. To buy three good second-hand 
library bureau 15 tray unit card catalog 
cases for 7.5x12.5 cm. cards, with 16-inch leg 
base, top unit and sliding reference shelf 
unit. Ladoga Public Library, Ladoga, Ind. 

For Sale. Two twelve tray card catalog 
cases, Democrat Printing Company make. 
Practically new. Address Ladoga Public 
Library, Ladoga, Ind. 

The Goshen Public Library has the fol- 
lowing duplicate magazines for donation to 
any library that will pay transportation 
charges: 


Bound Magazines—Duplicates 

Arena. Vols. 5-6 
Bookman. Vol. 18 
Century. 2 cop. v. 1; 2 cop. v. 3; 4-9; 2 cop. 

v. 10; 12-40; 42; 2 cop. v. 48; 44-45 
Chautauquan. Vols. 17-18; 25-26; 34 
Cosmopolitan. Vols. 34-36 
Everybody’s Magazine. Vol. 22 
Forum. Vol. 11 
Harper’s Monthly. Vols. 66; 69-70 
Independent. Vols. 55; 79-80; 82; 87 
McClure’s. Vols. 15-17; 20-23; 26 


North American Review. Vol. 150 
Open Court. Vols. 22-28 

Outlook. Vols. 64; 108-115 
Overland Monthly. Vol. 20 
Popular Mechanics. 


Vols. 25-27 
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Science Magazine. Vols. 27-28 
Scribner’s. Vols. 18; 47 
Twentieth Century Magazine. Vols. 1-2 


NEWS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Crawfordsville. New books to the amount 
of $500 were purchased for the high school 
library and Miss Northey helped with the 
organization. 


Laporte. A report of library service to 
the school children by the public library 
and the schools was made to the board by 
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Miss Northey. Laporte is setting the pace 
for such service in the state. 

Michigan City. At a meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association held in April 
much interest was shown in the problem of 
library service to the children of school age. 
Miss Campbell, supervisor of children’s 
work in the Gary Public Library, and Miss 
Northey were on the program. 

South Bend. At the request of Superin- 
tendent Borden, Miss Northey made a re- 
port of library service to the children of 
school age in the city. There is a wonderful 
possibility for the development of the junior 
high school library. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Bertha Ashby, after completing one 
year’s work at the New York State Library 
School, has returned to the Bloomington 
Public Library as librarian. 


Miss Phoebe Connolly, librarian of the 
Clinton High, School Library, attended the 
summer school for school librarians at Ball 
Teachers’ College, Muncie. 


Mr. A. R. Curry is now librarian of the 
Texas Christian University at Fort Worth. 


Miss Suzette Dunlevy, a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of one of the Evansville 
High Schools. 


Mrs. May Hurst Fowler has resigned as 
librarian of the public library in Peru. No 
successor has yet been appointed. 


Miss Bertram French has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Elwood Public Library. No 
one has been appointed to succeed her. 


Miss Elizabeth Hamilton returns to the 
Marion Public Library staff after two years’ 
work at Northwestern University. 


Miss Edith Hastings, librarian of the 
Hammond High School Library, attended 
the second eight weeks’ summer course at 
Illinois State Library School. 


Mrs. Alma Curtis Krueger, librarian of 
the Michigan City High School, attended 
the summer school for school librarians at 
Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie. 


Miss Ruth Lucas, librarian of the East 
Chicago High School Library, attended the 
second eight weeks’ course at Illinois State 
Library School. 


Miss Lulu Miesse, librarian of the Nobles- 
ville Public Library, is attending the Chau- 
tauqua Library School. 


Miss Margaret Roeske of the Central 
Junior High School Library, South Bend, 
attended the summer school at Wisconsin 
University. 


Miss Blanche Stauffer, librarian of the 
John F. Nuner Junior High School Library, 
South Bend, attended eight weeks’ summer 
course at the Illinois State Library School. 


Miss Vera Strait, librarian of the Warren 
High School, attended the summer school 
for school librarians at Ball Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Muncie. 


Miss Vera Thornton, a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Goshen High School. 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Alexandria. The story hour each Satur- 
day morning during the spring has been 
devoted to talks on nature given by Mrs. 
Joy Williams Hartman. 


Anderson. The summer reading course 
for grade pupils deals with travel in foreign 
countries. Each child is given his choice 
of which imaginary foreign trip he wishes 
to take. Diplomas will be awarded as 
usual, 


Attica. The reading room has been re- 
modeled and new steel stacks have taken 
the place of the wooden shelves. 


Bloomington. The architect for the $250,- 
000 addition to the library building of the 
Indiana University has been chosen by the 
board of trustees. 


Crawfordsville. A new branch of the pub- 
lic library has been opened at the corner of 
Mill Street and Tuttle Avenue. Miss Bess 
Lanhan, a graduate of Indiana University, 
is the assistant in charge. 


Fort Wayne. Allen County. Petitions 
containing the signatures of almost 1,500 
residents have been presented to the library 
board for a branch library for the south 
side of the city. Landscape gardening and 
the planting of trees and shrubbery for the 
library grounds of New Haven and Hunter- 
town are among the plans for the county 
library. 


Goodland. The public library has moved 
into more comfortable and attractive quar- 
ters, and a semi-indirect lighting system 


has been installed. The school children 
helped with the moving. 


Logansport. Cass County. It is interest- 
ing to note that of the 400 children who 
entered the vacation reading course, 133 
were from the country. Of the 34 that 
have completed the course and have re- 
ceived diplomas, 25 were from the country 
while 9 were from the city. The public 
library supplies books to the new hospital. 


Muncie. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of the public library was appropri- 
ately celebrated in May. Greetings to the 
institution were rendered by Will F. White, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Superintendent T. F. Fitzgibbons, in behalf 
of the city schools, and others. Following 
the program the library observed open 
house. Presidents of civic clubs comprised 
the reception committee. 


South Bend. A bill passed by the last 
legislature provides for financing the con- 
struction of the new library building. Miss 
Tutt favors the retaining of the present 
site and building such additions as are nec- 
essary to keep pace with the increased de- 
mands. 


Terre Haute. The thirteenth branch of 
the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
was opened the first of April at the Gerst- 
meyer Technical High School. 


West Baden. At the recent meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
an exhibit of a model home library was 
made. 


West Lafayette. The public library board 
has purchased the city hall and will soon 
occupy the entire building. 


“In the mind of the old Greeks, who saw 
great truths perfectly, the beauty of utter- 
ance consisted in expressing the largest 
truth in the most direct and frank way, 
and in language that a child could under- 
stand.”—Lafcadio Hearn. 


“The knowledge of the learned, the wis- 
dom of the thoughtful, and the conscience 
of the upright will some day be common 
enough to prevail over every factious folly 
and every mischievous movement that evil 
minds or ignorance can set astir.”—J. N. 
Larned. 








